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position of his immediate chief. General Cass, then
Secretary of State:l

" Not recognizing any right in a State to secede
except as a revolutionary measure, he would have
resisted the attempt at the commencement, and, as
the sworn officer of the United States, he would have
done his utmost to preserve its integrity. * I speak
to Cobb', he would say, ' and he tells me he is a
Georgian; to Floyd, and he tells me he is a Vir-
ginian ; to you, and you tell me you are a Carolinian.
I am not a Michigander; I am a citizen of the United
States'."

Such radical differences as these actually existed
among the representative statesmen of the country in
the year 1860, however difficult it may be for the
present generation to appreciate the fact. It is not
possible to exaggerate the importance of these con-
ceptions of political duty; for they directly affected
the attitude of every man towards the questions of
the day. If a man held that his State was his country,
it was his duty, if he proposed to be a patriotic
citizen, to serve under the flag of his State.

This book is written with the strong conviction
that neither the lapse of time nor the fortunate result
of the war ought to prevent us from getting at the
exact truth on any matter connected with its origin
or incidents. There is no attempt to minimize the
differences of opinion which separated the people of
that time into two hostile camps. The best service
that the historian can render is to set forth, as nearly as
he can, the exact facts, taking account of all matters
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